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Season’s En 


Looking on, night 
fades, stars disap- 
pear and the first 
stage of day appears 
in the east. Overhead, 
| hear the occasional 
whistle of wings; the 


early arrivals coming 


here to feed. 


By William S. Lovelace 


t’s 4:00 a.m. when my tolerant wife shakes me to say the alarm 
is ringing. In a barely audible tone I hear her ask, “So, you 
decided to go once more?” 

Once more to the lake where I add to my book of memo- 
ries. Yes, this frigid Saturday morning just two days before the season will close 
yet another year of duck hunting. This will be my last chance, so rather than 
complain to myself about not having gone... I go... I must. 

The drive to Lake Jackson from our Tallahassee home is a short one. 
Having hooked up the boat the evening before, I’m able to delay the loss of 
body heat until my feet become wet at the boat ramp. As the headlights pierce 
the early morning darkness, I wonder why Jake, my faithful Lab, and I are the 
only ones on this last hunt of the season? Oh, how easily I forget. 

Of all I have invited in the past, which complaints are more vivid? “Gosh 
it’s cold.” “My feet are wet and freezing.” “I could be home in bed,” and the list 
goes on. In fact, I have lost more friends by inviting them duck-hunting. I have 
sunk boats on two different occasions, but that’s another story. (Always remem- 
ber to put the drain plug in, and never follow through too far on your shot in 
small, low-sided, flat-bottomed boats.) 

With the boat launched and loaded with the minimum requirements, I take 
mental inventory of what I think I should have included in the mass. Burlap 
sack of decoys, coffee thermos, coffee in thermos, box of steel shot No.2’s, 
shotgun, Jake. Jake? “Jake! Get over here! Load up!” 
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ometimes my last remain- 
ing hunting buddy gets 
sidetracked on his territor- 
ial expansion program. I 
haven’t managed to see his business plan 
yet but judging from the noble effort he 
puts forth it is quite ambitious. 

The little outboard finally comes to 
life and the oh-so-sweet smell of two- 
cycle smoke hangs heavily in the air. 
After a couple of patient minutes, I feel a 
level of confidence that the engine will be 
faithful today and provide reliable 
transportation to and from the blind on the 
far side of the lake. 

I point the bow in the general 
direction of my intended destination, 
lining up on a distant group of towers as a 
reference point, their red lights blinking. 
Nudging the throttle forward, I use at least 
three of the engine’s 25 horses available 
to ply the waters, not wanting to com- 
pletely shatter the morning silence. 

My face becomes cold from the 
breeze that forward motion has produced 


on this 20-something degree morning. 
The reason for this long route to the blind 
comes back to me as I recall the thick 
masses of hydrilla that stand between a 
much nearer ramp and the blind. After a 
couple of earlier attempts I cursed this 
“devil’s weed,” choking down the engine 
and clogging the water pump intake every 
couple of hundred feet; causing the engine 
to run hot and triggering a shrill safety 
alarm. 

I'd fumble in the darkness to cover up 
the source of the loud annoyance, wonder- 
ing what the hunters already in their 
blinds were thinking. Sitting there, cup of 
coffee in hand, I envisioned them chuck- 
ling, saying, “Darn fool came through the 
grass.” 

Focusing my attention toward the 
heavens, I marvel at the stars; there — a 
shooting star. Hearing the coots’ disap- 
proval as the boat parts the great flock 
brings me back to the reason I am here. 
Flashlight on, I begin to dance the beam 
of light across the water looking for my 
point of entry. 


Author William Lovelace and Jake score five ring-necked ducks. 


A light fog partially obscures my 
view where the warmth of the mud in the 
shallows rise to the coolness of the 
morning. Seeing the shabby young 
willows in the water, I recognize the area 
as I have seen it many times before at 
night. Parallel to the trees, the boat idles 
forward. Finding a suitable site, I set the 
decoys afloat and reposition the boat, 
moving away 40 feet or so; centering the 
normal flight path and broadside to the 
plastic look-alikes. I know they’ ll do their 
job and not complain, bringing in their 
not-so-plastic friends, wings cupped and 
set to land in my false security zone. 

Finally, with the engine off, I pour a 
cup of coffee from the thermos and try to 
identify the sounds of the night. I soon 
give up this game, for I am here to relax 
and enjoy the hunt, not overburden my 
mind with questions like, “What was 
that?” when a loud grunt accompanied by 
a splash erupts the stillness. I turn the 
light on and look in the direction of this 
commotion for the unmistakable red eye 
of a gator. I thought surely gators would 
be burrowed deep in the mud on such a 
cold morning. Of course, the splash could 
have been anything that swims and the 
grunt, well, just another mystery of the 
night. 

Across the lake at various points, it 
becomes obvious where other blinds are: 
flashlight beams dance around. All of us 
out here know one thing for sure. We 
know the lights mean the others are 
hurrying so as not to be caught ill- 
prepared for the moment we’ ve come to 
share. 

Looking on, night fades, stars 
disappear and the first stage of day 
appears in the east. 

Overhead, I hear the 
occasional whistle of wings; the 
early arrivals coming here to 
feed. I make sure the open box of 
shells is readily available. The 
over-under .12 gauge will need 
feeding as well when light 
prevails. 

First one and then another 
land among the decoys; legal 
shooting light is still several 
minutes away as defined by the 
official regulations that govern 
this sport. This is good. Other ducks will [> 
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The author with Jake, loyal friend and expert duck retriever. 


see the movement of the live fools and 
follow. Peering through the blind of 
camouflage netting, I wonder how long 
before these ducks realize they could 
become victims of the hunt. This is the 
end of the season, many have gained 
experience from near misses after coming 
too close to flotillas of the non-moving 
clones. Young ducks on their first migra- 
tion south from Canada are unfamiliar 
with the tricks used by duck hunters. 

Jake becomes tense and is eager for 
action. After all, he wants to do his part. 
He noses the blind and moves clumsily 
around. Grabbing his collar, I strain 
against his resistance. The ducks lift from 
the water and fly, too nervous to stay. 
That’s fine, others will come. I begin to 
see them clearly now as they are flying 
overhead. Hearing the jet-like swoosh of 
teal I turn to see them. Too late for a shot. 
Probably green-wings. 

Facing the decoys, I watch as a single 
duck comes in. I shoot, it falls. 

Jake yips, wanting to practice the 
occupation he trained for all summer. I 
don’t let him just yet, while the birds are 
flying he’ll only spook them and give 


away our position if he enters the water 
now. His turn will come. 

More fly in and my average doesn’t 
look impressive. Shot after shot misses its 
target. I recover slightly, shooting two 
more. Three ring-necks in all. 

The wind has picked up considerably 
now and I can only wonder what the 
wind-chill factor is. Jake repositions to 
the bow of the boat and lies at my feet. He 
peers at me quizzically as if to ask why 
we're out here on such a morning. I pour 
another cup of coffee wondering if he too 
will join the ranks of those who choose 
not to accompany me. 

Other blinds are alive with their 
tenants. In the distance I see the occa- 
sional bird fall from the sky; some hunter 
hitting his mark. “Good shot,” I say, with 
only Jake to hear. 

Mid-morning is upon us now and the 
skies begin to calm. Ducks have found the 
safety zones out-of-reach of the guns. The 
organized group in the distance sends out 
a boat to scare up a few in hopes of giving 
the others a “last call” of shooting. 

Giving Jake his liberty, I begin to 
pick up the empty shells from the bottom 
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of the boat, placing them under the seat 
and out from underfoot. Standing up to 
stretch aching knees and back, I feel 
better but not any warmer. Thoughts cross 
my mind of other hunts here on Lake 
Jackson and of those back home near 
Suwannee Gables. Those traditional hunts 
— spent with members of my family both 
past and present. Those hunts make up the 
early chapters of my book of memories. | 
remember them well as this season ends 
finishing yet another chapter. I suppose 
that’s a large reason why I’m here this 
morning — Tradition. 

I steer the boat toward the ramp now, 
the sun on my back — the season is over 
for me and ole’ Jake. We'll have nothing 
but memories to carry us through the 
warm months. Next October, or perhaps 
the first of November, with the signs of 
fall approaching, we’ll get the decoys out 
of the shed and add some fresh paint, 
maybe oil the gun. @) 


William Lovelace is an avid hunter 
living in Tallahassee. 


Florida Hunting Seasons 


Season Northwest Zone Central Zone South Zone 
Dog Training Oct. 31-Nov. 19 Oct. 3-22 Oct. 3-22 
Archery Oct. 17-Nov.15 Sept. 26-Oct. 25 Sept. 12-Oct. 11 
Muzzleloading Gun Nov. 20-22 Oct. 31-Nov. 8 Oct. 17-25 


Antlered Deer Nov. 26-29 Nov. 14-Jan. 24 Oct. 31-Jan.10 
& Wild Hog* Dec. 12-Feb. 17 


Anterless Deer Dec. 19-20 Nov. 21-22 Nov. 7-8 


Fall Turkey Nov. 26-29 Nov. 14-Jan.10 Nov. 14-Jan. 10 
Dec. 12-Jan.17 


Quail Nov. 14-March 7 Nov. 14-Mar. 7 Nov. 14-Mar. 7 
& Gray Squirrel 


Special Archery Feb. 18-28 
& Muzzleloading Gun 


Spring Turkey** Mar. 20-Apr. 25 Mar. 20-Apr. 25 Mar. 6-Apr. 11 
There is no closed season for rabbit, raccoon, opossum, nutria, skunk and beaver. 
* Season on wild hog applies only in those areas where wild hogs are a game animal. 


** Only bearded turkeys or gobblers in all zones. 


Hunters can order a license by telephone. Call toll-free, 24 hours a day: 1-888-HUNT FLORIDA 
(486-8356). The service is also available for anglers at 1-888-FISH-FLORIDA (347-4356). 


Quail by Soc Clay 
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Electro-Fishing Provides 
Valuable Data 


Our PUL pose 
here 1s to monitor 
our sport ‘fish 

population and 
Cause as ‘few nega- 


ttve unpacts on the 


fish dS We Can. 


Text and Photos by David Brown 


ver wonder where the 
Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission 
(GFC) gets the data 
necessary for fisheries 
regulations? 
The answer is shocking. Literally. 
It’s called “electro-fishing,” a 
technique which sends a mild electric 
charge into a controlled area of water, 
stunning the fish long enough for capture, 
brief examination and safe release. 
Though illegal for sport or commercial 
harvest, electro-fishing is the ideal 
sampling tool for biologists. 
Paul Thomas, of the GFC’s South 
Region Urban Fisheries Program, said, 
“For the species we work with — primarily 
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bass, bream, shellcracker and, to a lesser 
extent, sunshine bass and black crappie — 
we can get a good representative sample 
of what’s in a water body and base 
management decisions on what we find. 

“The most important thing is the fish 
are back in the water safely.” 

Thomas and electro-fishing partner, 
Eric Johnson, work from a 14-foot flat- 
bottom aluminum boat rigged with a gas- 
driven generator, which produces the 
electric power and control box to adjust 
the current. As the electric field passes 
over fish, they align themselves with the 
current and begin swimming toward the 
anodes. This hypnotic directional orienta- 
tion, called galvanotaxis, makes the fish 
easier to collect. 
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Above: Paul Thomas swings a stunned largemouth bass into the holding tank. 


Page 


6: Paul Thomas stands ready with a dip net on the bow as Eric Johnson 


maneuvers the electro-fishing boat through the target area. 


“Our purpose here is to monitor our 
sport fish population and cause as few 
negative impacts on the fish as we can,” 
Thomas said. 

Captured fish are dropped into a 50- 
gallon holding tank filled with on-site 
water and a few tablespoons of “Catch 
and Release,” a medicinal chemical 
formulated to sedate the fish and prevent 
infections from handling. 

They are measured on a wet board 
and then sent back to the water. By this 
time, most fish are still groggy enough to 
cooperate, but ready to go when they hit 
the water. 

During late fall and winter, fish are 
more lethargic, so their reaction and 
recuperation times are longer. The 
opposite is true in spring and summer. 
Water depth, conductivity and shoreline 


vegetation also affect the fish’s reactions. 


In the interest of fish safety, samplers 
strive to use the lowest level of electric 
charge that will accomplish the objective. 
This balance, Johnson said, is simply a 
product of trial and error. 

“There’s no textbook [levels] for each 
pond,” he said. “It’s our own experience 
as we go. The best way to know what you 
need is by the way the fish come up. If 
you start seeing lots of fish and good 
sizes, you're in the ballpark.” 

Added Thomas, “In my experience - 
nothing is ever the same.” 

That’s particularly true when deter- 
mining the sampling area. Electro fishers 
base their sampling session on a predeter- 
mined time limit and geographic range — 
running from one point on a shoreline to 
another. With either option, samplers will 
spend a little extra time on promising 
areas such as heavy shoreline vegetation. 


Sometimes intuition rewards, other times 
it embarrasses. 

An angler may choose a spot because 
it has a drop off or any number of reasons. 
When biologists are doing sampling they 
have to cover the entire lake. But both 
require the angler’s mind set. So you try 
an area because it looks good and you 
don’t get anything, but then you go by a 
spot where, as an angler, you wouldn’t 
even think about fishing, and all of a 
sudden you have several fish. 

Some anglers fear zapping their 
favorite pond will throw the breaker on 
the spot’s productivity. Not so, said 
Thomas. 

“Electro-fishing doesn’t change 
angling success,” he said. “That’s some- 
thing some anglers worry about when 
they see us out there shocking up fish. 
They figure ‘Well, fishing’s shot for the 
day.’ But it’s not.” 

In fact, electro-fishing samplers often 
run close to fish feeders and air pumps 
installed by the GFC in urban ponds with 
special needs. Popular with anglers, these 
areas often harbor large schools of bait 
fish such as shiners and threadfin, ideal 
bait fish that typically flutter helplessly 
near the surface until they revive from the 
shock. 

Hence, Thomas surmised, 
sportfishing probably increases directly 
after an electro-fishing session as preda- 
tors take advantage of vulnerable forage 
fish. 

Thomas said the GFC has been 
shocking urban ponds for the past six 
years and compiling among other things 
the length of sport fish by species. 
Considering changes in water quality and 
angler impact — higher in urban water 
bodies — fisheries biologists will monitor 
catch data for abnormalities such as a 
drop in fish size. 

Of particular concern, Thomas said, 
is “cropping,” in which anglers target 
species of particular size range, such as 
bluegill 5 inches and larger. Such poten- 
tially detrimental practices occasionally 
require management intervention. 

Such measures have definite benefits. 
As Johnson said, “The fish always bite 
when we're out.” @) 


David Brown is an outdoor writer 
and angler from Tampa. 
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The Top Ten Black Crappie Lakes in Florida 


A tasty fish, the black crappie has 60 aliases, including speckled perch, calico bass, strawberry bass, 
papermouth, bachelor perch and just plain speck. They’re found statewide except for the Keys. 


1. Lake Talquin: Jeff Nordhaus, (850) 627-9674 
Ben Curry caught the state record crappie at this 8,800 acre reservoir, west of 
Tallahassee, in 1992. The impressive fish weighed 3 pounds, 13'/s ounces. 


2. Kissimmee Chain: Jim Sweatman, (407) 846-5300 

Lakes Kissimmee, Tohopekaliga and Toho have long been considered very good 
perch sites. There are numerous fish camps and launching ramps around Lakes 
Kissimmee and Tohopekaliga. 


3. Lake Marian: Mikel Hulon, (407) 846-5300 
In this 5,739-acre lake east of Haines City, prime months for catching crappie are December 
through February, when the fish are bedding. 


4. Tenoroc Fish Management Area: Wes Fish, (941) 499-242] : 
The daily speckled perch bag limit at Tenoroc, in Lakeland, is 10 fish per person with a minimum size 
limit of 10 inches. 


5. Lake Istokpoga: Tom Champeau, (941) 648-3202 
Southeast of Sebring, the 27,000 acre lake has the state’s highest crappie catch ratio at 
2.63 per hour. The fish average between 10 and 12 inches in length. 


6. Low Bush Bay/Eagle Lake: Jerry Krummrich, (904) 758-0530 
North of White Springs, the 400-acre reclaimed phosphate pit is divided into two parts. 
There is a $50 boat fee for the north half, while the south half is open to the public free of charge. 


7. St. Johns River: Jay Holder, (904) 985-7880 
The most notable sites are Lakes Jessup, Monroe and Woodruff. 


8. Lake Harris: Marty Hale, (352) 357-6631 
Part of the Oklawha Chain, the “speck season” runs from January through April. 


9, Lake Walk-In-Water: Marty Mann, (941) 648-3202 
Many have given up trying to pronounce this lake’s Seminole name, Lake Weohyakapka. Everyone agrees, 
it is home to wondrous crappie activity year around. 


10. Lake Okeechobee: Don Fox, (941) 763-4666 
Locals say if you are unable to catch crappie in January through March you better rush 
to the hospital because you’ ve been snake-bit. 
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Pioneer Ornithologist 


FRANK M. CHABMAN 


By Lt. Jim Huffstodt 


Photographs courtesy of the Department of Library Services, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 


tf 


s | approached the shore, numbers of 
ducks arose and sought safety in the 


yellow pond lilies... There was a Frank M. Chapman became a noted expert 
APESInS Enea ing eeaccaking on the birds of South America as well as 
and squawking such as I never 7 4 
heard in my life before, odd noises of all sorts and the birds of Florida. 


descriptions all unknown to me ... 

“On the shore near me birds were just as abun- 
dant, a pair of pileated woodpeckers with flaming 
crests were pounding away in a tree above my 
head...bluejays screamed, mockers chirped and 
hundreds of birds flew from tree to tree. Truly I was 
in an ornithologist’s paradise.” 

Twenty-two year old Frank Michler Chapman 
writing about his visit to Alachua Lake, November 
28, 1886. The young New York banker had come to 
Florida to stay in his mother’s winter home in 
Gainesville, and was quickly captivated by the 
surrounding bird life. He returned to Florida almost 
every summer until his death at 81. 

The narrow confines of a bank teller’s cage 
imprisoned this spirit, and he soon escaped to a life in 
the open air of field and forest. Chapman returned to 
New York where he became a part-time ornithologist 
at the prestigious American Museum of Natural 
History and joined the staff full-time two years later. 
He was the museum’s first Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Birds, appointed in 1920, and held the 
position until his retirement 22 years later. 

“Frank Michler Chapman, scientist, explorer, 
author, editor, photographer, lecturer and museum 
curator, was one of the most influential naturalists 
and greatest ornithologists of his era,” wrote Eliza- 
beth S. Austen, editor of Frank M. Chapman In 
Florida: His Journals and Letters, University of 
Florida Press, 1967 

A shy man, Chapman displayed great energy, 
enthusiasm, intelligence and determination in 
documenting the birds of Florida. He was a scientist , 
who appreciated the mystical poetry of nature and its Frank M. Chapman fell in love with birds during a visit to a 
winged creatures. A prolific writer, Chapman wrote [> Gainesville Lake. 
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18 books and authored more than 200 
articles. The first, titled A List of Birds 
Observed at Gainesville, Florida, was 
printed by The Auk in July 1888. 

Chapman was still writing about 
Florida wildlife 55 years later when 
Audubon Magazine published one of his 
stories in a January edition of “Everglades 
Islet.” The article focused on the flora and 
fauna of Royal Palm State Park which 
later became part of Everglades National 
Park. 

As a museum curator, Chapman was 
an innovator. He emphasized realism and 
displayed specimens surrounded by their 
natural habitat. He introduced thousands 
to the joys of a bright and beautiful world. 
Museums throughout the world copied his 
methods. 

Birds were “gay, restless creatures” 
that brought a color and excitement to the 
observer, he wrote. “The scientific results 
to be derived from the study of birds are 
fully realized by the naturalist. But there 
are other results equally important.” 

Chapman wanted to help people to 
“discover that the forests and pastures we 
have known all our lives are tenanted by 
countless feathered inhabitants whose 
companionship will prove a source of 


endless enjoyment.” He confessed he 
believed his life was much richer than 
those who were oblivious to the charms 
of nature’s bountiful gift of brilliantly 
colored birds. 

“The sight of a bird or the sounds of 
its voice is at all times an event of such 
significance to me, a source of such 
unfailing pleasure, that when I go afield 
with those to whom birds are strangers, I 
am deeply impressed by the comparative 
barrenness of their world, for they live in 
ignorance of the great store of enjoyment 
which might be theirs for the asking. I 
count each day memorable that brought 
me a new friend among the birds.” 

Chapman wanted his readers to listen 
for the bird song whose beauty could 
bring serenity and peace to the most nerve 


jangled inhabitant of the machine age. 


“Birds’ songs are the most eloquent 
of nature’s voices,” he wrote. “The gay 
carol of the grosbeak in the morning, the 
dreamy, midday call of the pewee, the 
vesper hymn of the thrush, the clanging of 
geese in the springtime, the farewell of 
the bluebird in the fall-how clearly each 
one expresses the sentiment of the hour of 
season.” 

One of Chapman’s most significant 
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Chapman drifted down 
the Suwannee River in 
this skow in 1890 and 
conducted the first 
ornithological survey of 
the river valley. 


ornithological adventures occurred when 
he conducted the first scientific bird 
survey along the Suwannee River. He, 
along with noted bird watchers Charles 
Slover Allen and William Brewster, 
boarded a “house skow” named the Coota 
on March 19, 1890. 

The three scientists were delighted at 
the profusion of bird life they observed 
during a leisurely two-week drift down 
the river. At frequent intervals they would 
launch one of the three canoes aboard to 
explore the Suwannee’s tributary streams. 

Brewster kept a journal of the 
expedition which paints a detailed portrait 
of the great birding adventure. His entry 
for March 20 tells of unexpectedly 
spotting a flock of Bachman warblers. 

“Found a large mixed flock of 
warblers chiefly yellow-rumps and 
parulas with a sprinkling of black and 
white creepers, gnat catchers and a 
solitary viero or two, catching flies in a 
sunny opening. Among them I soon made 
out a bird which J at once suspected to be 
a Bachman’s warbler.” 

Sightings of this species were 
extremely rare since John Jay Audubon 
described one he’d seen near Charleston 
in 1833. Incredibly, the Chapman party 


sighed dozens of the rare birds and 
collected 56 for museum specimens. 

Brewster’s journal continues: 
“Skinning birds all the afternoon putting 
up our table under a live oak on the bluff. 
At frequent intervals we heard the 
gobbling of sand-hill cranes in the cypress 
ponds ... Chapman compared it to 
cowbells.” 

Chapman persistently worked to 
popularize an appreciation of birds. He 
pioneered the use of still and motion 


picture photography to document bird life, 


worked to create the first National 
Wildlife Refuge at Pelican Island and led 
the fight against plume hunters who were 
ravaging the wading bird rookeries in the 
Everglades. 

Many considered his efforts to 
conserve wildlife habitats a Quixotic-type 
quest. One New York newspaper com- 
mented in the summer of 1908 about 
Chapman’s work:“... the birdman at the 
American Museum of Natural History has 
just returned from a visit to the Cuthbert 
Rookery (within the Everglades) the last 
stronghold of the birds ... He saw there 
the first snowy egrets he had seen in 
twenty years and more roseate spoonbills 
than he ever saw before. But it is perhaps 
the last time naturalists will ever see it 
alive with birds. By the time it has been 
shot up a few more times it will be as 
silent and empty as all the other unpro- 
tected rookeries have become.” 

Thanks to Chapman and other 
persistent defenders of the birds, the 
Everglades rookeries survived. He 
challenged the huge millinery interests of 
the North, who were slaughtering the 
birds so that fashionable ladies might 
promenade with beautiful feathers 
attached to their hats, and won. 

That battle began when Florida birds 
first captured Chapman’s imagination at 
Alachua Lake in 1886. The experience 


launched him on a life-long study of the 

difference in the natural environments of 
the North and the South which he wrote 

about in the 1929 book My Tropical Air 

Castle. 

“For my own northern woods and 
fields I have the affection born of long 
and close association; but they lack the 
romance, the mystery, the enchantment, 
the inexhaustible possibilities of tropical 
forests and swamps. One forms a lasting 
and intimate friendship with nature in the 
north, but falls hopelessly in love with her 
in the south. But even while she lures she 
repels and perhaps herein lies her endless 


fascination. One is never quite sure of her. 
Her most winsome aspect may be 
deceptive, or it may be a dream of rare 
delight.” 

In Frank M. Chapman the birds of the 
world had a courageous, eloquent 
champion. His love of birds speaks to us 
across the chasm of time. We still appreci- 
ate his words that tell of a singular beauty 
that soars through the air on feathered 
wings. @) 


Lt. Jim Huffstod is the public infor- 
mation coordinator for the GFC Ever- 
glades Region 


William Brewster and Charles Slover joined the Suwannee 
River expedition. Here Brewster prepares a specimen in 
the shelter of a palmetto shack along the river. 
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Wellcome Weary 
sranyellers 


s a little girl growing up 
in Tallahassee, Jennifer 

Walters’ neighbors 
introduced her to the 
; sport of bird- 
watching. She would spend hours at a 
friend’s house enjoying the antics of wild 
birds. 

“They had all kinds of bird feeders set 
up and stuff,” recalled the Florida State 
University pre-med student. “We would sit 
in the window and use field guides to 
identify all the birds in her backyard.” 

It’s a hobby that stayed and grew 
with Walters. Her interest in birding was 


By James Call 
Photographs by Edward T. Lewis 


Introducing others to the beauty of birds 
and the mystery of their migration is the 
goal behind bird festivals scheduled 
throughout Florida. 


nurtured by a high school teacher and has led her to explore opportunities in 
biology, conservation and ornithology as she begins to consider graduate school. 
Introducing others to the beauty of birds and the mystery of their migration 
is the goal behind bird festivals scheduled throughout Florida. Each spring about 
150 species of migratory birds stop off in Florida on their trip from Central and 
South America to points farther north. This year, during Easter weekend, about 
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500 people went on guided birding tours, 
participated in discussions, and attended 
demonstrations about migratory birds at 
St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge. The 
Welcome Back Songbirds festival was co- 
sponsored by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Birding is a sport growing in popular- 
ity. Tourism officials say more than 3.9 
million people take part in organized bird 
and wildlife watching in Florida at least 
once a year. During 1998 12 birding 
festivals were scheduled in the state, while 
there were only two in 1996. There is 
something to watching birds, particularly 
migratory birds, that many people find 
appealing. 

The birds’ migration is quite a feat 
when one considers that Florida is the first 
stop once a kite, warbler, cuckoo, hum- 
mingbird, (just to mention a few) leaves 
Costa Rica or Panama. It’s an accomplish- 
ment similar to a human walking nonstop 
from Houston to Pensacola. 

“Birds are uncontrolled even by us,” 
explained Ted Roeber, who attended the 
St. Marks event with 12 other students 
from Columbus State University in 
Georgia. “They migrate across bound- 
aries. They do whatever they please. They 
come and go with the season without any 
regard for what human beings are doing.” 

Although many people may agree 
with the romantic notions expressed by 
Roeber, others see an opportunity for a 
more practical lesson from the annual 
migrations by birds. 

“Hopefully, it will instill in the 
students the importance of the environ- 
ment,” said Professor Bill Burkehead of 
Columbus State. “The fact that they are 
returning for another year means that 
things may not be optimal but at least the 
integrity of the habitats are good enough 
that they are still here. They are still with 
us.” @) 


Columbus State University students drove seven hours to attend a St. Marks bird 
festival. 


Upcoming Florida Bird Festivals 

September 17-20 
Florida Birding Festival 
Harborview Center, Clearwater 
1-800-822-6461 

October 15-18 
Buteos on the Beach, Hollywood 
1-800-231-5562 

November 12-15th 


e 
Space Coast Flyway Festival, \y ce 


Titusville, 1 (407) 267-3036 A red-tailed hawk made a guest appearance at the St. Marks bird festival. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Gladesmen: Gator Hunters, Moon- 
shiners, and Skiffers by Glen 
Simmons and Laura Ogden. Univer- 
sity Press of Florida Press, 1998, 197 
pages, $24.95, ISBN 0-8130-1573-1 


len Simmons is the guide to 

a world far removed from 

present day Florida. If one 
believes a booming population and its 
accompanying development ruined the 
Sunshine State, then Gladesmen offers a 
view of Florida before theme parks, 
interstate highways and prosperous 
cities. It took a strong soul to survive in 
Florida’s tropical jungle without 
electricity and pesticides. Glen 
Simmons’ people *... spent their 
lifetimes’ negotiating the watery terrain” 
of the Everglades: 

Born in the Everglades in 1916, 
Simmons worked as a fisher, trapper, 
hunter, poacher and skiff builder. He 
tells of making a living off the Ever- 
glades through anthropologist Laura 
Ogden, who has known Simmons most 
of her life.’She lets Simmons’ voice ring 

_ through the pages as he describes his 
childhood, the depression, and how a 
way of life began to die when the 
Everglades was designated a national 
park and Florida began to change 
dramatically during the 1950s, 

“I‘had hopes years ago that the 
skeeters and hurticanes would run the 
Yankees out of here,” Simmons recalls. 
~ Butt just about happened the other 
way around.” 

Ogden writes that. a complete 
immersion within the Everglades’ 
environment often granted gladesmen a 
unique insight into the workings of a 
complex ecosystem. Some will find 
Simmons’. explanations of the benefits 
alligators bring to their surroundings 
quite intetesting. 

Simmons offers vivid insight and 
descriptions of a people living ina harsh 
climate and:poor economy. Life was 


tough and people were so poor, “... that 
the cat was afraid to bring a rat home. 
Finally it got afraid to come home.” 
Gladesmen would build cabins by 
soaking fertilizer sacks in cement. They 
slept under the stars where rats would 
chew callouses off the bottoms of their 
feet and “a red hot fire coal would seem 
like a piece of ice compared to a gator 
flea between your toes.” 

One is touched by the strong sense 
of community in Simmons’ narrative. 
His father died when he was a young 
boy and he learned the gladesmen life 
by tagging along with the men of his 
community. They were poachers’and 
moonshiners, generally folks unable to 
hold a steady job, and practiced ques- 
tionable ethics and hygiene.’ Yet they 
created a camaraderie among them- 
selves. 
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Simmons once drove towards a 
hurricane because a woman and her baby 
needed a ride. The car became stuck in 
the mud ~ forcing the woman and baby 
along with Simmons, carrying a fright- 
ened cat in his shirt, on a two-hour walk 
in the driving rain to Flamingo Bay. 
Upon arrival he found friends cooking 
swamp cabbage and canned corn beef. 
Simmons writes “One of my greatest 
pleasures was knowing these men. What 
other men could or would cook a meal 
like that on a buttonwood fire in the 
middleof a storm?” 

Simmons was raised with and 
beeame such a man himself. The 
Gladesmen takes us to their harsh world. 
It’s a story made readable by Simmons’ 
amusing and self-deprecating anecdotes. @) 


— Reviewed by James Call, 
Florida Wildlife 


~ Background photo by Tom Evans 


What A Catch! 


LARGEMOUTH BASS by Duane Raver. Image size: 11 X 17 inches. 


offer you an Outdoor Gift Package. When you purchase three one-year gift subscriptions at $12 

each we will send you a gift package that includes our exclusive signed and numbered Largemouth 
Bass print by artist Duane Raver, a detailed map of Florida’s Canoe Trails, an informative guide to Florida’s state 
parks and How To Boat Smart. Special gift cards will be mailed to those you honor with gift subscriptions. What a 
catch—all this for only $36 plus $2 for shipping and handling. 


G hristmas will be here before you know it and we’ve got the perfect gift idea! Florida Wildlife is proud to 


Order soon as supplies are limited. Make check or money order payable to: Florida Wildlife and mail to Circu- 
lation Office, 620 S. Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Please include $2 
shipping and handling. 


A subscription for YOURSELF [_] DONOR [_] GIFT #2 


Your Name Name 
Address Address 
City City 
State Zip = State Zip = 
Phone ( ) ( ) New (_ ) Renewal ( )1 year $12 
( ) New ( ) Renewal ( ) 1 year $12 
Foreign Rate: Add $5 postage per year. 
GIFT #3 
GIFT #1 Name 
Name Address 
Address City 
Cy ee ae Se ESTAS Zip = 
State) Zi = ( ) New ( ) Renewal ( )1 year $12 


( ) New ( ) Renewal ( )1 year $12 
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I998 Cover Art Contest 


669 never had one day of training (in 
art),” 
the 1998 Florida Wildlife cover 
art contest. The North Carolinian 

caught $500 with Largemouth Bass, which 
appears on the cover of this issue, see page 
15 to order your free print. 

Raver is known for illustrative, 
physically correct depiction of fish and 
birds. You may be familiar with his work. 
A fish biology graduate from Iowa State 
University, Raver’s illustrations of the fish 


said Duane Raver, winner of 


of the Southeast United States were 
compiled and used as a textbook in 


Tennessee. His artwork has graced the 


covers of wildlife magazines in Oklahoma, 


Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania and now Florida. 

The 1998 honorable mention entries 
include Bob Binks, Teal at Noon; Charles 
Velek, Woodstorks: John Nelson Harris, 
Hummingbird and Wes Siegrist, Yellow- 
rumped Warblers. @ 


The deadline for the 1999 Florida 
Wildlife cover art competition is May 
19. For contest rules and guidelines 
either call Florida Wildlife at (850) 
488-5563, FAX a request to (850) 
488-1961, check the GFC Internet 
site at www.state.fl.us/gfc/ or write 
us at 620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 


_ Honorable Mentions 
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TEAL AT NOON, Blue-winged teal, by Bob Binks, S. Daytona, Florida 
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HUMMINGBIRD by John Nelson Harris 
Groveland, Florida 


WOODSTORKS by Charles Velek, 
Melbourne, Florida 
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ocus your binoculars to 


their closest setting and | fn Fn renew 

you will meet a genuine | é = b | | | 

Florida native, right in es Fd XY A | x J 

you own backyard. The _— ee 5 i agi 
green anole, a member of the iguana * 
family, is easily observed in every one of q i j 
Florida’s counties. This little lizard | | to 2 ee a om Fe 
displays behavior antics that are just as y A r ‘ | we y 
colorful as its lime-green skin and bright i | 4 A A | i - Pm | 

eee eae “Ry A A a Re” 


pink throat fan. ' == 
Although this reptile’s common name 
is green anole, it is not always green. As 


i J & 
Roger Conant and Joseph Collins tell us 
in their Reptiles and Amphibians Field i O 4 e CJ S N OITIV 
Guide, “Coloration varies: individuals are 
green at one time, mottled green and 
brown at another, and all brown at still 
another.” The fact that the green anole N) O c 
(Anolis carolinensis) can change color— 
known as metachrosis— has resulted in 
people incorrectly referring to it as a 
“chameleon.” Chameleons are in fact a 


completely different family of lizards, Although this reptile is called a green 


found naturally only in the Old World 


(Africa/Madagascar). anole, it is not always green. 


Text and Photographs by Donald Mammoser 
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Page 18: A green anole displays his colorful dewlap. 

Above: The long tail of this Corkscrew sanctuary green anole provides balance and fat 
storage for lean times. 

Below: A brown anole is frequently mistaken for a green anole. 


Worldwide, the anoles consist of 250 
species, all belonging to the iguana family 
of reptiles. The green anole is the sole 
representative native to the continental 
United States, and thus to Florida. Six 
other species of anoles have been intro- 
duced into Florida, presumably through 
escapees of the pet trade. Of these six, 
only the brown anole (Anolis sagrei) is 
widespread in Florida. The others are, so 
far, confined to extreme south Florida, 
around Miami. 

So, if you are not in the Miami area 
and you spot an interesting anole lizard, 
here is how you can distinguish between 
the brown anole and our native Anolis 
carolinensis: 

Coloration: The brown anole is never 
green but the green anole is sometimes 
brown. 

Snout: Our green anole’s snout is 
much more tapered and pointy than the 
Anolis sagrei’s snout. 

Habitat: The brown anole is more 
urban and cavorts on manmade structures. 
The green anole prefers to live among the 
trees and will scamper to great heights to 
elude predators. 

Life in the trees suits these little 
lizards perfectly, and arboreal adaptations 
contribute to their success. A close 
examination of the green anole’s feet 
shows digits that expand distally and 
contain “gripping” pads which help when 
climbing. The long tail provides tree-tops 
balance and fat storage for lean times. Of 
course the green (or gray, or brown) skin 
color helps with camouflage when you 
live in the trees. Studies have shown that 
Anolis carolinensis changes color for 
other reasons besides merely trying to 
match its background. Conant and Collins 
say that color change is “in response to 
such stimuli as temperature, humidity, 
emotion and activity.” 

By far the most striking and beautiful 
adaptation of our native anole is the 
extendible throat-fan or “dewlap.” This 
bright pink flap of skin, under the throat 
and upper chest, is usually hidden, but 
during mating rituals and defense of 
territories it is rigorously displayed. As 
George Zug explains in his Herpetology 
book, anoles “are visual animals and 
males are highly visible in the defense of 
their territories.” They “proclaim their 
occupancy by bright colors and bobbing 
heads, flashing dewlaps and other overt 
displays.” [> 
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The green anole can be found in all 67 Florida counties. 


These territorial disputes are pure 
entertainment to watch and may even end 
in a brawl where the loser gets cast from 
the home tree as the victor performs 


celebration push ups and displays proudly. 


Successful defense of a territory means 
the male gets exclusive rights to any 
females in his area. 

Mating and egg laying take place 
from March to August. After copulation, 
the female digs a shallow nest, usually in 
leaf litter, and typically lays just one soft- 
shelled egg and covers it up. Numerous 
nests are made, and concealing them is 
the only parental care provided for the 
young. Hatching occurs after about six 
weeks and when the young emerge they 
must fend for themselves, with feeding 
being a primary concern. As Conant and 
Collins tell us, “food consists largely of 
insects and spiders.” 

If you are just a beginner when it 
comes to watching wildlife (or even a 
seasoned veteran), you may pass right by 
an Anolis carolinensis without seeing it. 


What you need to do is create what 
biologists call a “search image” in your 
mind. Basically, this is just a mental 
picture of what to look for when out 
“looking.” Use the pictures that accom- 
pany this story as well as drawings or 
photos from field guides to get an idea of 
what our green anole looks like. Then 
SLOW DOWN or even stop when hiking 
or bird watching, and honestly look for a 
new animal to add to your “life list.” 
Watch for motion on tree trunks and 
among the branches and remember that 
the green anole may not be green. Also 
remember that this lizard is fairly small in 
size. Males are 5-9 inches long including 
tail, females are about 30 per cent smaller. 

Although found in every county in 
Florida, some of our state’s natural areas 
provide better places for lizard watching 
than others. I like any park or wildlife 
refuge which contains a boardwalk, 
enabling a wildlife watcher to get out into 
Florida’s swamps. Some of my favorites 
are: 
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* Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge 
near West Palm Beach, (561) 734-8303. 


¢ Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary features 
a two-mile boardwalk, (941) 657-3771. 


¢ J.W. Corbett Wildlife Management 
Area near Palm Beach Gardens, (561) 
640-6100. 


¢ Highlands Hammock State Park, 
(813) 987-6204. 


You do not have to travel far to see 
these creatures, but you do have to LOOK 
for them. When you take your binoculars 
off the infinity focus setting and aim them 
at a green anole, you will be delighted. 
This native reptile puts on quite a show; 
performing mating rituals, territorial 
“king of the tree” fights and feasting on 
insects. All of this right in your backyard. @ 


David Mammoser writes and lives in 
the Tampa area. 


wr 
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By Ann Morrow 
Photographs by Jeff Ripple 


n its journey through Florida, the Suwannee River is all 

things: life, death, beauty, recreation, livelihood, legend, 

obstacle and travel corridor. It is both churning whitewater 

and placid blackwater. It flexes itself like a long, sinewy 
muscle as it crosses the state, beckoning visitors. 

After 246 miles, the Suwannee passes through the Lower Suwannee River 
National Wildlife Refuge and reaches its final destination — the Gulf of Mexico. 
Like an outstretched hand, the river fans out fingers of nutrient-rich waters 
between tidal marsh, oyster bar and offshore island, creating a nursery for fish, 
shrimp and shellfish. 

The refuge, north of Cedar Keys National Wildlife Refuge, was established 
in 1979. Its 52,257 acres along the lower 20 miles of the Suwannee River 
compose one of the larger undeveloped river delta-estuarine systems in the 
United States. The coastal pine flatwoods, cypress swamps, hardwood forests, 
tidal marshes and offshore islands create a diverse mosaic of habitat. Four 
walking and biking trails, 45 miles of limerock roads open for nature driving, 
and another 45 miles of secondary woods roads maintained for hiking and 
biking, offer many opportunities to explore upland habitats. Miles of navigable 
freshwater streams and tidal creeks lend themselves to exploration by canoe or 
small motorboat. > 


irst-timers will want to 
drop by the refuge office, 
located about 15 miles 
south of Chiefland on CR 
347. Restrooms, maps, a bird checklist 
and other information are available here. 
From the office, walk 0.8-mile through 
the shade of hardwood swamp to a 
boardwalk and river overlook. After this 
introduction, visitors may choose to 
return to CR 347 and explore the system 
of refuge roads or proceed down to CR 
326 and the Shell Mound Unit. 

South of the refuge office, entrance 
gates mark the best access to limerock 
and secondary roads. Other secondary 
roads, open only to foot/bicycle use, are 


located on the north side of the river. They 


are visible from CR 349 en route to the 
town of Suwannee. Along any of these 
interior roads, look for turkey and deer at 
dawn and dusk. Alligators, wading birds 
and wintering waterfowl such as blue- 
winged and green-winged teal and 
mergansers live in the scattered wetlands. 

Three short nature trails start at the 
Shell Mound Unit. One passes along the 
edge of the salt marsh and over a prehis- 
toric Native American shell midden. A 
second trail leads to tidal creeks favored 
by wading birds, while the third one has a 
boardwalk and overlook to provide views 
of the salt marsh and pine islands. 

The Suwannee River Refuge provides 
maps, bird lists and other information for 
people planning to visit. For more 
information write: 


Refuge Manager 

Lower Suwannee River 
National Wildlife Refuge 
16450 Northwest 31 Pl. 
Chiefland, Florida 32626 


The refuge can be reached by phone 
at (352) 493-0238. The office is open 
Monday through Friday, 7:30 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. 

The refuge is open year-round for 
wildlife observation, hiking, photography 
and fishing. During the winter and spring, 
low tide is a good time to view shorebirds 
feeding. 

One of the best ways to explore the 
refuge is by boat. Access to the Suwannee 
River is provided by public boat ramps at 


The 52,000 acre refuge features bottomland hardwood, upland hardwood and pine 
habitats. 


Fowler’s Bluff on CR 347 and in 
Suwannee. Access to coastal waters is 
available at Cedar Key, Shell Mound and 
Shired Island. For boat rentals or guided 
tours of the area, contact the Cedar Key 
(352) 543-5600 and Suwannee (352) 542- 
7349 chambers of commerce. @) 


Ann Morrow, a frequent contributor 
to Florida Wildlife, is a columnist for the 
Tallahassee Democrat and the co-author 
of Florida Trails and the Florida Wildlife 
Viewing Guide. 
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The Lower Suwannee River 
National Wildlife Refuge is one of 
32 new watchable wildlife sites 
added to the 96 sites featured in 
the original Florida Wildlife 
Viewing Guide. The newly revised 
edition, published by Falcon 
press, is available in major 
bookstores and in some nature 
shops and park concessions 
throughout Florida. To order a 
copy ($10.95), call Falcon Press 
at 1-800-582-2665, or visit the 
Falcon web site at: 
www.falconguide.com. 


Two hundred-fifty bird species, including this barred owl, live in the 
Lower Suwannee River National Wildlife Refuge. 


The last 20 miles of the Suwannee River are a mosaic of natural Florida. 
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Wildlife Artist Gregg Murray 


Artist’s proofs to benefit Florida Wildlife 


n 1984 Gregg Murray’s Florida 

Panther color scratchboard 

graced the front and back cover 

of Florida Wildlife. A popular 
cover art print was issued for the first time 
by the magazine. The 1,000 press run was 
soon sold out. In 1985, Murray created a 
second color scratchboard Gray Fox for 
the wrap-around cover of the magazine, it 
too sold out. Based on the success of the 
two Murray covers, Florida Wildlife 
launched its popular annual cover art 
contest in 1986. 

Now you can collect artist’s proofs of 
Gregg Murray’s detailed and colorful 
Florida collection: Great Blue, heron; 
Sweet Tooth, cardinals and cherries; 
Serene, manatee cow and young; and 
Coexistence, green heron and gator. Each 
signed and numbered print is an artist 


proof and will be shipped direct from the 
studio to you via UPS in a flat specially 
designed carton. 

Proceeds will be deposited with the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., a 
not-for-profit foundation. One-half of the 
print cost will help defray the Florida 
Wildlife magazine’s manuscript, art and 
photography expenses. The Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., will send you 
a federal income tax gift statement for the 
value of your donation: one-half the cost 
of each print. 


Gregg Murray 


Murray grew up in the rural Midwest 
spending much time outdoors, developing 
a dedicated love of nature. He also 
developed a special artistic technique— 


color scratchboards, traditionally a black 
and white medium. The scratchboard is a 
paper art board covered with a thin layer 
of white clay and then a layer of black 
india ink. An image is produced by 
painstakingly scratching the dried, black 
ink. Murray applies color into the white 
scratches, carefully buffing any excess 
color from the black surface. His tech- 
nique offers the texture and detail of an 
etching with the realism, beauty and 
excitement of color. 

A central Florida resident for the past 
22 years, Murray is a member of the 
Society of Animal Artists and the Ameri- 
can Society of Artists. He exhibits his 
work at art shows across the United States 
and has been featured in Sports Afield, 
Ducks Unlimited, U.S. Art and Wildlife. ® 


COEXISTENCE, green heron and a pair of gators, 13" x 22", $120 plus Florida tax $8.40. 
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Gregg Murray 


To Order Your Artist’s Proof 


To order a print, please send a check or 
money order to the Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc., Gregg Murray Print, 620 South 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
1600. Florida residents must add 7 percent 
sales tax. All orders must add $10 for 
delivery. Multiple prints may be included in GREAT BLUE, 10" x 14" $70 plus Florida tax 
a single delivery charge. Allow two weeks $4.90. 
for delivery. 


SWEET TOOTH, cardinal and cherries, SERENE, manatee cow and young, 15" x 19" $100 plus Florida tax 
9" x 17" $80 plus Florida tax $5.60. ee 
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~Deer Hunting Under 
small Dog Rules 


Tom Evans 
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George Linley 


he Florida Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission 

(GFC) new policy for the use 

of hounds to hunt deer opens 

lands which in the past would 
have gone to still hunt only. Along with 
other criteria the basic policy is: 

1. Public land that contains more 
than 33,000 acres and has an adequate 
road system will allow deer hounds of 
unrestricted size. 

2. Public land that has 15,000 to 
33,000 acres will allow deer hounds that 
do not exceed a shoulder height of 17 
inches. 

Reducing the size of dogs reduces the 
distance the dogs run and allows dog 
hunting in areas that would be unsuitable 
for larger dogs. The new policy expands 
deer hunting with small hounds into the 
Three Lakes Wildlife Management Area 
in Osceola County south of Kissimmee. 
Three Lakes is open prairie land with 
cypress strands and piney flatwood. There 
are small oak hammocks that cover the 
south end of the management area. The 
GFC has opened 22,000 acres in Three 
Lakes that allows three four-day hunts 
under the quota hunt program. One 
hundred hunters are allowed to participate 
in each quota hunt. 

Recently, some friends and I went 
looking for deer there. Our hunt always 
starts with check-in at the front gate. 
Charlie arrives pulling his horse trailer 
and horses. As you look through the line 
of hunters, you see the excitement in them 
and in the hounds. Our hunting party 
groups together to plan where we will 
start. We choose an area cut up with fire 
lanes that has a horse shoe of cypress. We 
know this area holds several good bucks. 
The unique road system restricts us to 
hunt the interior on foot. The area allows 
us to use the horses on the fire trails and 


If you are hunting deer in an area of less than 33,000 acres then your dogs must be less than 17-inches in shoulder height. 


unimproved roads. This helps us catch our 
hounds. 

As our standers take positions at 
known deer crossings, the hounds men 
prepare to walk the dogs through the 
piney flatwood and around the edge of the 
cypress. George will make the first drive 
with his hounds through the flatwood. 
Katie, a seven-year-old beagle, picks up 
the trail of a deer. She opens up with her 
unmistakable howl. All the standers know 
that a race will start soon. All the other 
hounds run to Katie. They know they will 
soon be running a race, as she has trained 
all of them. 

Katie and all the hounds are now 
opening up barking on the trail of the 
deer. George runs close behind the hounds 
hoping to see the deer jump and possibly 
get a shot or let the group know if it is a 
doe or a buck. As the dogs close the 
distance between the flatwoods and 
cypress, a beautiful eight-point buck 
jumps on the edge of the cypress. George 
is unable to get a shot off, but he gets on 
the handheld CB and advises all that they 


have a good buck up and running. The 
buck heads straight for the horse shoe, 
and runs south straight toward John. 
Willie, on horseback waiting on the fire 
trail, hears all the hounds singing. He sees 
the buck but is unable to get a shot off. 
The buck turns toward the west before it 
gets to John. The next stander who has a 
chance is Clay, also on horseback. He 
sees the buck coming and shoots. It is a 
clean miss! 

The dogs are really excited at this 
point. As the buck turns back to the north, 
he is picking up his pace. George hears 
the dogs coming and determines where 
the deer will cross. Being on foot, George 
has to get into a full run in order to cut the 
buck off. All of a sudden, the racing 
hounds break up and go back to trailing. 
This alerts George to be on the lookout, as 
the buck is trying to shake the dogs. Soon 
the dogs find where the buck zigged and 
zagged and pick up the trail again. 
Breathing hard, George makes it to the 
crossing and waits while trying to catch 
his breath. 


George hears the buck coming. Past 
experience has taught George to confirm 
that it is the same deer, as many old bucks 
will put the dogs off on a doe while they 
go the other way. As he suspected, a doe 
runs within a few yards of where George 
is standing. Thinking the old buck has 
given him the slip and the race is over, 
George prepares to call the other standers 
in to help him catch the hounds. Katie 
turns back toward the center of the horse 
shoe where Charlie still remains on his 
horse. George watches Charlie raise his 
shotgun. The shot echoes through the 
cypress as the other dogs arrive. The dogs 
became silent as they realized the race is 
over. 

Dog hunters aren’t always this 
fortunate. It takes an average of 20 races 
to harvest one buck. However, this was 
our day, and the dogs’ day. @) 


George Linley lives in Palm Beach 
Gardens. 
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Wildlife Friend: 
Ernie Rivers 


By James Call 
Photographs by Lt. Stan Kirkland 


When | see something needs to be 
done | get involved. 
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ensacola’s Ernie Rivers 
could be the poster 
child for the National 
Commission on Civic 
Renewal. The group trying 
to get Americans to take more responsibil- 
ity for what happens in their communities 
would love the retired Naval officer. 

In an 18-year period he donated at 
least 100 hours a month to conservation 
and civic groups. Ernie worked with the 
Florida Wildlife Federation, Ducks 
Unlimited, the Bream Fishermen Associa- 
tion, Shriners and the United Way. He 
pitched in where needed: rescuing stray 
animals that wandered into neighborhoods 
and towns, capturing nuisance reptiles 
slithering through homes and schools, 
cleaning out wood-duck nesting boxes, 
talking to school children and organizing 
fish counts and hunter safety seminars. As 
a volunteer in just one organization, the 
Wildlife Reserve Program, Ernie worked 
more than 11,000 hours, including 
teaching 6,371 students in hunter educa- 
tion classes. 

Once he accepted a call at two 
o'clock in the morning to come and get a 
wayward snake out of a closet. Ernie was 
nervous because it was in the rough part 
of town and when he arrived there were 
20 people waiting for him. When the 
snake turned out to be the hem ripped 
from a pair of dungarees, Ernie took it in 
stride and assured residents they need not 
fear their clothes. Years later he still 
laughs when he tells the story. 

The Pensacola native remembers the 
first time he volunteered for something. “I 
was 16 years old and I signed up for the 
Navy to end World War IL in a hurry.” 

His dad convinced him to wait until 
he graduated from high school before 
setting off to make the world safe for 
democracy. He did, graduating on a 
Friday and reporting for duty in Miami on 
Monday. The Navy brought him home to 
Pensacola in 1968 where he’s a familiar 
face to conservation and civic groups. 

“When I see something needs to be 
done I get involved,” said the 72-year-old 
Rivers. 

In the Navy Rivers was an officer 
specializing in survival skills. Once back 
in Pensacola, his leadership abilities 
quickly became apparent to the people he 
worked with on different projects. When 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


sion (GFC) expanded the Wildlife 
Reserve Program, Rivers was appointed a 
lieutenant supervising 30 volunteers in an 
eight county region. 

“The thing about Ernie,” said GFC 
Lt. Stanley Kirkland, “is that his can-do 
attitude is contagious.” 

The Escambia Bay occupied Rivers’ 
thoughts on a recent afternoon. The 
Environmental Protection Agency lists it 
as the third-most polluted body of water 
in Florida and now a paper company 
wants to discharge its waste into it. Ernie 
rounded up members of the Bream 
Fisherman Association to block the 
proposal by Champion International Corp. 

The company concedes it can’t meet 
water quality standards for Perdido Bay 
but says its wastewater will meet the 
standards set for Escambia. The plan is 
going through the permitting process and 
Champion has hired scientists to judge its 
effectiveness. 

“I don’t need a world class scientist 
to see this is not a healthy bay,” comments 
Rivers. He grew up on the bay and 
remembers when the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion-Journal dubbed Pensacola the fish 


kill capitol of the world. That was in 1971 
when eutrophication in Escambia Bay led 
to dead fish blanketing ten miles of the 
shoreline. Rivers opposes the Champion 
plan because he fears the waste will pump 
nutrients into the bay triggering another 
massive fish kill. 

So he paid to have petitions printed 
and is working to get the signatures and 
support to prevent 25 million gallons of 
effluent being dumped in the bay ona 
daily basis. The Bream Fisherman 
Association (BFA) provides the volun- 
teers for the campaign. 

Rivers helped found the BFA 30 
years ago as a fishing club. Their interest 
in fishing alerted members to the impact 
of Florida’s rapid population growth on 
water quality, fisheries and wildlife. The 
group slowly evolved into an environment 
club that today does water sampling in 
northwest Florida for the Department of 
Environmental Protection. Now, as if to 
validate John Dewey’s theory on grass- 
root organizations, it may be evolving 
again to influence how the state will 
manage the bay. 

It’s an evolution that the self- 


As a volunteer, Rivers has instructed more than 6,000 students in hunter safety educa- 


tion classes. 


described “rural country boy” finds 
unremarkable. 

“Tt just happens. We started out as a 
fishing club, today we’re more of a 
geriatric parade. It’s difficult to get people 
involved but when you do some times 
things happen,” said Rivers. 

When asked why he takes it upon 
himself to get others involved in conser- 
vation efforts the former lieutenant 
commander talks about growing up in 
north Florida. 

“I’ve hunted and fished all my life. 
Back in the depression all you had was 
what you shot, caught and raised. I’ve 
lived off the ground and enjoyed that 
greatly. Give me six acres and I'll have all 
needs 

After a pause he continues “It’s how I 
give something back. If we don’t get 
involved there won’t be any hunting and 
fishing for the kids coming up behind 
us.” @) 


A Wildlife Friend 


Florida Wildlife needs your help 
in recognizing volunteers who contrib- 
ute to helping wildlife in Florida. The 
Florida Wildlife staff wants to shine a 
spotlight on individuals who contribute 
time, energy and talent to help manage 
wildlife and encourage conservation; 
people who are a Wildlife Friend. 

We want to know who in your 
community is working at the grassroots 
level: the neighbor who regularly picks 
up litter; a woman who organizes a 
recycling program; a friend who 
volunteers at schools to introduce 
children to fishing, birding and other 
outdoor recreations or a man who 
rescues injured animals. There are 
countless ways to encourage conserva- 
tion and if you know somebody with 
an innovative approach send the name, 
address and phone number to: 


Wildlife Friend 

c/o James Call 

Florida Wildlife 

620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600 


From your nominations we will 
highlight a Wildlife Friend in each 
issue. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


Richloam Spawns a Prolific Hatchery 


The Richloam Fish Hatchery recently produced its 50 
millionth fish for transplanting. Last year the American 
Fisheries Society listed Richloam as second in the southeast 
region for striped bass and sunshine bass production. The 
prolific hatchery annually places more than 2.5 million sport 
fish into more than 100 public lakes and rivers throughout 
Florida. 

On a budget of about $300,000, the Sumter County 
hatchery creates a fish crop valued at more than $500,000 per 
year. The recreational value of the stocked fish for angling 
purposes is placed at two million dollars. During the past four 
seasons the Richloam Hatchery raised 10.2 million fish for 
stocking Florida waters, including bluegill, shellcracker, 
crappie, largemouth bass, striped bass, sunshine bass, pal- 
metto bass, channel catfish and grass carp. 

The Richloam facility is located in the Withlacoochee 
State Forest, six miles south of Tarrytown. Visitors are 
welcomed from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays. To schedule a 
group tour call (352) 583-3545. 


William A. Greer 


Lake Kissimmee Returns to Shoreline Fishing 


An effort to restore Lake Kissimmee is starting to show 
results. More than 25 miles of the Osceola County lake 
shoreline are now available to wade fishing. This is up from a 
scant two miles of shoreline available to anglers 20 years ago. 
At one time Lake Kissimmee was world renowned for wade 
fishing. But a host of problems triggered by water level 
fluctuations tarnished the shine of what was once considered 
the crown jewel in the Kissimmee Waterway. 

A plan to restore the lake was implemented in the mid- 
1970s. A two-decade series of lake drawdowns was initiated, 
500,000 cubic yards of muck was removed, mechanical 
harvesting of aquatic plants was completed and a long-term 
goal of controlling hydrilla, cattails, pickerelweed and 
spatterdock was made 

The latest reports indicate anglers have plenty opportunity 
to bag a limit of bass, black crappie and bream. 
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Killer Fungus Attacks Frogs 


A report in the Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences indicates that a fungus normally found in soil is 
killing frogs and toads all over the world. Researchers are 
unsure why the chytridiomycete fungus has started to affect 
amphibians. It was found in dead frogs in Australia, Panama 
and the United States. Scientists say it may be killing frogs by 
stopping air and water from passing through their permeable 
skin. 


Lake Griffin’s Mysterious Deaths 


Wildlife scientists from a variety of state agencies are 
trying to figure out what is killing alligators in Lake Griffin. 
As of June, at least 40 gators died of unknown causes. Also, 
adult gators are producing few viable eggs. 

The task force is composed of members from the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, St. Johns River Water 
Management District and the University of Florida. It will 
explore possible causes for the die-off including 
cylindrospermopsis (a type of blue-green algae), and diseases 
related to habitat degradation. 


4 


OUTHEASTERN 


ASSOCIATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE AGENCIES 


Southeastern Convention to Link 
Wildlife and Jobs 


“The Economic Impacts of Fish and Wildlife Oriented 
Recreation” is the theme of the 52nd Annual Conference of 
the Southeastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies. 
The conference is scheduled for October 3-7 at the Disney 
Coronado Springs Resort in Orlando. 

A USS. Fish and Wildlife survey indicates wildlife 
associated recreation generates more than $100 billion in 
spending annually. The conference will explore recreation as a 
big business and a tool to create jobs. For more information 
go on-line and visit http://www.state.fl.us/gfc/seafwa. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Tom Evans 


Black Crappie: Upping the Limit 


Anglers get to keep more of the black crappie (speck- 
led perch) they catch under new rules that went into effect 
July 1. The GFC established a new daily bag limit of 25 black 
crappie. Previously, black crappie counted in the daily bag 
limit of 50 panfish; under the new rule anglers are allowed to 
keep the daily limit of 25 crappie in addition to the daily limit 
of 50 panfish. 


P. Perkerson 


GFC Takes Bass Fishing Nationwide 


Florida will host the biggest-purse amateur bass fishing 
tournament next year. The GFC, the Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Fox/Sunshine Television Network and the Texas- 
based Stark Group have formed a partnership to work out the 
details. The exact amount of prize money has not been 
decided but the partners agree the deal will include a four-part 
tournament featuring the biggest purse ever for amateur bass 
fishing and four hour-long television programs produced by 
Fox. 

The tentative schedule has anglers competing in three 
preliminary tournaments during February, March and April. 
The winners then meet in a championship round to be held 
next July. 

The Stark Group organized a similar venture in Texas. A 
Fox spokesman said the success of the Texas tournament and 
television programs has Fox “extremely excited about the 
possibilities in Florida.” 


A Call to Volunteers 


The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers want your help in 
managing lakes, natural resources and recreation areas. The 
Corps created the Volunteer Clearinghouse in 1994 to link 
people to projects in their area in need of volunteers. Since 
then, scout troops, 4-H clubs, church groups and other 
organizations have contributed thousands of hours to improy- 
ing the environment and recreation facilities. Call the Volun- 
teer Clearinghouse at (800) 865-8337, or visit their web site at 
www.orn.usace.army.mil/volunteer. 


SUPA WO) 


Be Gator Safe 


“Welcome to our state ... You might see some alligators 
here!” That’s one of the slogans being used in a major 
information campaign launched by nine southern states to 
ensure peace between humans and alligators. The campaign is 
modeled after one launched two years ago by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, American Alligator Cycle of 
Protection (AACP) and Smittle & Associates, a Gainesville 
public relations firm. It warns people about where they may 
encounter alligators, such as golf courses, camping facilities 
and parks and what to do when they cross paths with a gator. 

The one million alligators living in Florida attack 18 
humans in a typical year. There have been nine fatalities since 
1948. The “Be Gator Safe” campaign is printing 250,000 
brochures, posting warning signs and producing public service 
announcements and video messages which will be played 
continuously at certain parks. Joining Florida in the campaign 
are Mississippi, Georgia, West Virginia, Arkansas, Texas, 
South Carolina, Louisiana and North Carolina. 

One supporter of the campaign says it’s important to get 
the word out so people know to leave alligators alone. AACP’s 
Lynanne Lawhead says, “Alligators are an important element 
in the natural system. When there is a confrontation between 
alligators and people, it’s usually not the alligator’s fault.” @) 
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Will Your Bird List 
Win Awards? 


a Imost 300 birdwatchers earned certificates in 1997, the first full year of the “Wings Over Florida” program. 


Certificates are awarded according to the number of birds identified. 

Five birders reached the highest level, called “Caracara,” which means they have field-identified more 
than 350 birds in Florida. They are Janice and William Bolte of Melrose, Margaret Coon Bowman of Wabasso, Bob 
Duncan of Gulf Breeze, and Paul J. Fellers of Winter Haven. 

Thirty-five reached the “Bunting” level (250-349 birds); 89 received “Frigatebird” certificates (150-249); and 159, 
not listed, sighted at least 50 birds to achieve “Chickadee.” 


BUNTING 


Sybil Arbery, Blountstown 
Jose Francisco Barros, Miami 
William R. Boeringer, Miami 
Dorothy Bornemann, Bayonet Point 
David M. Bowman, Lutz 

Edmond Case, Gulf Breeze 

Sue Chambliss, Columbus 

Ruth B. Clark, Kissimmee 

Ann Forster, Pensacola 

Dan Forster, Pensacola 

Dr. W.J. Garofolo, Ft. Myers 
Herbert Geller, North Port 

Mae Hartsaw, Bartow 

Dottie Hull, Port St. Lucie 

Hank Hull, Port St. Lucie 

Ann L. Ingram, Panama City 

James Ingram, Panama City 

Carl Jensen, Bradenton 

David F. Kanski, Saint Cloud 

Joyce King, Largo 

Bud Kleckner, Vero Beach 

Linda T. Kobert, Singer Island Riviera Beach f Sy 
Kenneth R. LaBorde, Indialantic 
Francis S. MacNutt, Jacksonville 
Vincent C. McGrath, Ft. Myers 
David Redfield, Tallahassee 

Phil Riebel, Geneva 

Ben Roche, Marathon 

Edwin Rosenburg, Pembroke Pines 
Sara Schmitt, Amelia Island 

Billi F. Wagner, Vero Beach 
Donald M. Ware, Ft. Walton Beach 
Raymond J. Webb, Wesley Chapel 
Betty J. Williams, Bradenton 
Robert A. Williams, Bradenton 


Rose 
pluebitd PY = 
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More awards . 


FRIGATEBIRD 


Virginia Adler, Lakeland 

John W. Ault, Lake City 

John Bailey, Tallahassee 

Helen Barros, Miami 

Audra Bassett, Ft. Lauderdale 

Joe Lewis Bearden, Boca Raton 
Karen Bearden, Boca Raton 

Dave Beatty, Gainesville 

Emily Bever, Melbourne 

Paul H. Blakeburn, Gulf Breeze 
Irving N. Blatt, Delray Beach 
Lissette Boeringer, Miami 

Martha Sue Brantley, Winter Haven 
Rexanne M. Bruno, Jacksonville 
Carol Ann Caslow, Pompano Beach 
Raymond L. Caslow, Pompano Beach 
Toni Chatowsky, Palm City 

Doris Cohrs, Darien 

Sean Conklin, Tampa 

Holly S. Cooper, Ft. Pierce 

Barbara Coumbe, Punta Gorda 
Michael Daley, Debary 

Jodi E. Doster, Bradenton Beach 
Delphine Dougherty, Tallahassee 
Mark J. Dube, Lehigh Acres 

Judith Ellingsworth, Lakeland 
Margaret Ferver, Bunnell 

Richard Finkbeiner, Englewood 
Judy Gagliano, Crawfordville 
Karrilynn A. Gagliano, Winter Garden 
John Garcia, Sunnyside 

Joan Gildemeister, Middleburg 
Roger P. Grimshaw, Sanford 
Robert Hazen, Tamarac 

Michael J. Hibbs, Pensacola 
Patricia Hill, Ft. Lauderdale 
Russell B. Hofstead, Panama City 
Cynthia Howard, Dania 

Dr. Malcolm Jacobson, Boca Raton 
Mary H. Keim, Orlando 

Francis Kett, Plantation 

Kay Kett, Plantation 

David Kleiner, Boca Raton 

Jessie A. Knothe, Ft. Walton Beach 
Ethel S. Kujanpaa, Green Acres 
Joel N. Kutz, Longboat Key 
Darrell Laremore, Boca Raton 
Kim Maheuron, Naples 


Jennifer Roberta Maycan, Lake Worth 
Larry McDonald, Pensacola 

Lisa Merritt, Homosassa 

Edith V. Miller, Sarasota 

Jane Monaghan, Lake Butler 
Ginger L. Morgan, Gainesville 
Julie K. Morris, Sarasota 

E. Lynn Mosura-Bliss, Gainesville 
Heather Nagy, Clearwater 

Sarah Nagy, Clearwater 

Christina M. Nelson, Neptune Beach 
Debra Newman, Tallahassee 

Larry Newman, Tallahassee 

Peter Ostrenko, Miami 

Rose Porter, Lakeland 

Elizabeth Purnell, Winter Haven 
Angelo G. Resciniti, Thonotosassa 
Claire Richert, Royal Palm Beach 
Ben Roche, Marathon 

Ralph Rosenfeld, Tamarac 

Betty Salter, Rockledge 

Carly Salter, Rockledge 

Allen Sanborn, Pembroke Pines 


Polly Phillips-Sanborn, Pembroke Pines 


Trudy Schneller, North Ft. Myers 
Jay E. Stephens, Polk City 
Douglas Suitor, Ft. Myers 
Richard Taylor, Deerfield 

Paul Thomas, Lakeland 

Camey Hanks Timmons, Pensacola 
Dana Timmons, Pensacola 

Fred Trebatoski, Ft. Myers 
Eugene Trescott, Inverness 
William Usher, Ft. Lauderdale 
James M. Ward, Oriental 

Betty A. Watts, Winter Haven 
Maria Wefer, Lamont 

Jeffrey Weller, Fort Lauderdale 
Elizabeth Wood, Jericho 

John E. Yinger, Lake Wales 
Wilma Zane, Boynton Beach 


For an application, write Alex 
Kropp, Wings Over Florida, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600, or call (850) 414-7929. 


tree swallow by Ted Rose 


